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IMPORIANI TAPES TI RIES 


‘Brussels. ‘Renawssance and French Examples 


| FRENCH XVIII CENTURY GOLD BOXES + MINIATURES 
| TAPESTRY AND NEEDLEPOINT FURNITURE 


Paris, France 


TAPESTRIES. French 17th and 18th century and 
Brussels Renaissance examples. A superb Louis 
XV Beauvais silk-woven chinoiserie tapestry nota- 
ble for its wealth of pastel coloring; a Louis XV 
Aubusson silk-woven Medallions d’Enfants after 
| Boucher; an 18th century Lille silk-woven land- 
| scape with sportsmen and peasants; a Brussels Re- 
: 
naissance tapestry from the Homeric mythology 
and another with an episode in the conquests of 


Aurelian; other equally important specimens. 


FURNITURE. French 18th century chairs in 
pairs with finely carved frames and covered in Au- 
busson tapestry of the period featuring the Enfants 
Bergers and La Fontaine Fables, also in period 


needlepoint. Several screens in Brussels tapestry. 
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Exhibition Daily from Saturday, November 13 


‘Brocades and Embroideries 4 German Silver 


Property of 


MME ANNETTE LEFORTIER 


Sold by Her Order 


GOLD BOXES. French 18th century gold boxes, 
some enameled and others painted with miniature 
landscapes and portraits. A pair of rare oval bust- 
length portrait miniatures of Napoleon and Marie 
Louise, by Isabey and signed. An important George 
III 18-carat gold snuff box, handsomely chased and 


with the miniature of a young prince. 


TEXTILES AND SILVER. French 16th and 17th 
century needlepoint borders, valances, and cush- 
ions. Also velvets and brocades and a Swiss Re- 
naissance crewelwork table cover with scenes from 
the Passion. A small group of Augsburg and Nu- 
remberg silver, including a pair of sea horses 
mounted by sea gods, stamped with the mark of the 


Schaller family of Augsburg silversmiths. 


[LELLUSTREATED CATALOGUE FIFTY Cents 


4 Weekdays 9 to 6 and Sunday 2 to 5 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
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Under the patronage of 


MRS. MYRON C. 
TAYLOR 


Catalogues to be sold 
for the benefit of 





THE UNITED 
HOSPITAL FUND 





A very fine large Chippendale mahogany 
pedestal Desk, Circa 1750, of rectangular 
form. The top covered in tooled and gilded 
dark brown leather. The frieze containing 
four small drawers and two long center 
drawers carved round with a bold Greek 
key moulding interspersed with finely 
carved acanthus blossoms. The two ends 
fitted with closets, the interiors having three 
small drawers each, the exterior veneered 
with panels of mahogany of contrasting 
lighter tone enclosed within mouldings of 
Greek key design carved in relief and en- 
fiched with fine beading. The whole sup- 
ported on solid moulded plinths. Length 6’, 
width 37”, height 31”. 


6 West 56th Street 
New York 
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A CENTURY OF LITHOGRAPHS 
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M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY, Inc. | 
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For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE’S has been world re- 
nowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms, 


persed at auction in England over that period, and their unrivalled ex- 
perience is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regard- 
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PRESENTED BY MRS. EDSEL B. FORD TO THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS; ACQUIRED FROM ARNOLD SELIGMANN, REY & CO 


THE POLLAIUOLO “JUDITH”: A MAGNIFICENT FLORENTINE BRONZE STATUETTE FOR DETROIT 


The most important work to come to this country of one of the greatest Florentine artists of the fif- : 
teenth century, this new acquisition of the Detroit museum is at once a landmark for American students ; 
of quattrocento art and a thrilling example of the bronze sculpture of the time. Measuring twenty and 
one-half inches in height, it is a revelation of Pollaiuolo’s great sense of anatomy and bis ability to 
depict movement in active limbs and swirling drapery, just as the exquisite finish of the medium 


testifies to a sculptor who was also a silversmith. 


-TROIT 
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A POLLAIUOLO FOR DETROIT 
The Bronze “Judith” Gwen to the Institute of Arts 


RS. EDSEL B. FORD has presented to the Detroit Institute 
of Arts an exceptionally fine bronze statuette of the Italian 


Renaissance by one ol 
the greatest sculptors of European 
history, Antonio Pollaiuolo, the 
Florentine master of the fifteenth 
century who is known especially 
for his bronze tombs of the popes 
made for St. Peter’s in Rome 

lhe statuette, measuring twenty 
and one-half inches in height 
represents Judith, the heroine. of 
the old Testament, at the moment 
when she appears before the tent 
after she has killed Holofernes 
Victoriously she holds aloft the 
sword that decapitated the tyrant 
Her pose expresses JOY over the 
which has delivered her 
people, but while her features re- 
flect the pride of her exploit, het 
body seems to tremble with ex- 
[he master, 
for representation of 


deed 


famous 
muscular 
strength and precise anatomical 
design, has given extraordinary 
elasticity to the slender body 
which is clearly visible through 
the flowing garments. 

In the art of the early Renats- 
sance Judith appears often as the 
symbol of liberty, so dear to the 
Florentines. Frequently she is in 
the company of the young David 
with the head of Goliath, whose 
deed had a similar symbolic mean- 
ing. So she stands in front of the 
Palazzo Vecchio in Florence, as 
seen in the statue by Donatello, 
next to the David of Michelangelo. 
Botticelli and other Florentines 
have represented her in paintings. 

[hus far we know of two rep- 
resentations of the young David 
by Antonio Pollaiuolo, the paint- 
ing in the Berlin Museum and the 
bronze statuette in the Naples 
Gallery. The statuette of Judith, 
Which only recently has again 
come to light, seems to be a com- 
panion piece to the one of David 
in Naples. It is, however, more 


citement. 


carefully executed, has a finer patina and shows traces of gilding. 
It comes from the collection of Sir William Drake in London who ex- 


A 


BY W. R. VALENTINER 





PRESENTED BY MRS. EDSEL B. FORD TO THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


REAR VIEW 


OF 


THE 


BRONZE “JUDITH” BY 


POLLAIVOLO 


hibited it at the Burlington Fine Arts Club as early as 1879. It has 
never been published, but was recognized by Dr. Leo Planiscig of 


Vienna, one of the best connois- 
seurs of Italian bronzes, as a work 
by Pollaiuolo, when it turned up in 
a private collection in Paris. He 
compares the figure with the fa- 
mous Birth of St. Jobn silver relief 
by Pollaiuolo in the museum of the 
cathedral in Florence, in which one 
of the women with flowing drap- 
eries appears like a sister to the 
Judith. \t is interesting that this 
relief was executed about 1477, at 
the time when Leonardo da Vinci 
was beginning his career in Flor- 
ence. Leonardo, like many other 
of his contemporaries, was greatly 
influenced by Pollaiuolo, who pre- 
ceded him in the study of anatomy 
and who, of a temperament closely 
akin to Leonardo’s scientific mind, 
was one of the first artists to dis- 
sect corpses 

\ntonio Pollaiuolo, praised by 
Lorenzo de Medici as one of the 
greatest masters of his time, was 
remarkably many-sided. He ex- 
celled as painter and goldsmith, as 
engraver and designer for em- 
broideries, as sculptor of marbles, 
bronzes ‘and terracottas. Two of 
his paintings are well known in 
\merican collections, the Rape o/ 
Deianira in the Jarves Collection 
in New Haven and the woman’s 
profile (attributed to him) in the 
Gardner Collection in Boston. A 
famous drawing is in the Paul 
Sachs collection in Cambridge; 
another one is in the possession 
of Philip Hofer in New York. 

lwo examples of his bronze 
statuettes, which have ever been 
sought after by the great private 
collectors of the last generation, 
were formerly owned by the late 
]. Pierpont Morgan and are now 
in the Frick Collection. 

lhe three other known bronze 
statuettes by him are in Berlin and 
Florence, the best known being th 


remarkable group of Hercules andAntaeus in the National Museum 
in Florence, originally made for the desk of Lorenzo il Magnifico. 





SECOND ANNUAL 
PICASSO FESTIVAL 


Dual Kxhibitions Again of the 
Hispano-lrench Master 


BY MARTHA DAVIDSON 


“Hk providential coincidence of last year which brought to New 
York two simultaneous exhibitions celebrating the genius of 
Picasso is repeated again this season by the same galleries. Com- 

plementing each other even more advantageously than a year ago, 
Jacques Seligmann & Co. presents “Twenty Years in the Evolution of 
Picasso, from 1903 to 1923,” including several famous paintings from 
the great Doucet Collection, while the Valentine Gallery 
“Twenty Paintings by Picasso Through 1937,” emphasizing 
recent abstractionist period. 


exhibits 
the most 


Here, embodied in pictorial form, is all the restlessness of an inventive 


age, vigorous, energetic, and analytical. Here also is the modern 


awareness of history and of the past. Picasso, that strange. complex 


EXHIBITED AT THE VALENTINE GALLERY 


“FEMME ALA DRAPERIE,” A MONUMENTAL, LUMINOUS NUDE (1921) 


LENT BY MR. & MRS. WM. S. PALEY TO JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO, 
“LE MENEUR DE CHEVAL” PAINTED IN QUIET 


and most provocative figure in twentieth century art, perhaps better 
than any other living artist or scientist, symbolizes an epoch that, 
hanging on the romantic concept of the intuitive individual and the 
genius, recreated and produced the supremely egocentric ideal 
and the reality—of the dictator. 

Step by step we can follow the amazing development of this 
Spanish-born artist whose home has been in France since the turn 
of the century. We can trace the most complex career known in art 
history from its precocious beginnings when the artist was scarcely 
out of his teens through the successive periods known, in simplified 
terms, as the Blue and the Rose Periods, the Negroid and the Cubist 
Periods, and the Classical or Monumental, up to the abstractions 
of the thirties, and the work of this year (which this reviewer was 
unable to see because of their late arrival from Europe). Intelligent 
scrutiny will prove that these paintings represent an evolution and 
not a series of unrelated movements made by an ingenious but 
irreverant distortionist and a flagrant, irrepressible exhibitionist. 
For such are the accusations that have been leveled at Picasso by 
those people who, in one breath deplore the consistency of Modig- 
liani or Derain, and in another accuse Picasso of charlatanism be- 
cause of his repeated and so-called unrelated recalcitrance. 

From the beginning we can see the young artist representing the 
natural form, but re-evaluating it first in the vigorous style derived 
from Lautrec, Van Gogh and others, then sensitively interpreting 
it in a fine line and delicate tones of blue and pink. The first style 1s 
represented in the Seligmann show by La Jeune Fille, lent by Mr. 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., painted in 1903 when Picasso was only 
twenty-two; the second is exemplified in a group of poetically quiet, 


PTONES OF ROSE 


BHAPE, 


AND BLUE 





introspective and nostalgic paintings 
of which the small gouache, 7éte de 
Garcon from the collection of Ger- 
trude Stein, is most haunting. Un- 
fortunately the step taken in 1906 
towards monumental form, presag- 
ing the Classic Period of the early 
twenties, is represented in neither ex- 
hibition 

\bout this time Negro sculpture 
was “discovered” in Paris, made vis- 
ible though the structural simplifica- 
tions of Cézanne and Seurat, and 
made attractive by the romantic be- 
lief in the natural genius of primitive 
people who used intuition rather than 
reason to reach nature. The sim- 
plicity, severity and architecture of 
this art caught Picasso’s imagination 
and inspired the Negroid Period, sev- 
eral magnificent examples of which 
are on view at both exhibitions. 

Les Demoitselles d’Avignon, ac- 
quired by Seligmann & Co. from the 
Doucet Collection, is not only one of 
Picasso's masterpieces but one of the 
greatest paintings of the early part 
of our century. Painted in 1907, it 
contains in it elements of all phases 
of the artist’s work, past and future; 
thus it is both a fulfillment and a 
prophesy. The colors — blue, pink 
and brown—wondertully reduced to 
an infinite variation of tones, recall 
the Blue and Rose Periods and at the 
same time herald the Cubist style. 


EXHIBITED AT THE VALENTINE GALLERY 
HAPEAU ROUGE,” SENSUOUS AND DASHING 


EXHIBITED AT JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO. 
LES DEMOISELLES D'AVIGNON,” PICASSO'S EARLY MASTERPIEC 


lhe simple forms, based, according to Cézanne’s dictum, on 

the elemental cube, cone, and cylinder, and the presence of 

the African heads announce the Negroid Period while the 

* fs ee oe fracture of planes anticipates the broken surfaces of the 

eae AND : { “a ~ J* 7 pis Nis Cubist 3 paintings. Its monumental construction awakens 

, memories of 1900 and predicts the early twenties, and its free 

sweep of line, curvilinear as well as straight, promises the 

abstractions of today. Thus this canvas, equalled in size only 

by the colossal mural painted this year for the Exposition, 

is a key to a contrapuntal progression of styles that plays 

on several main themes, repeating them at intervals with 
unending variations. 
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One does not have to look long at this painting before 
seeing behind it the great series of Baigneuses by Cézanne, 
who, having died in 1900, was already almost a forgotten 
figure. In this, as in the powerful Danseuse, Avignon at the 
Valentine Gallery, Picasso enlarged upon Cézanne’s theories 
which were to reach their logical conclusions in the intel- 
lectualized mathematics of Cubism. Femme aux Poires, 
1908, lent by Walter Chrysler, Jr. to the Seligmann exhibi- 
tion, clearly shows the further disintegration of natural form 
into its primary masses. The head is broken up and welded 
together again, a symphonic structure of mass and tone, 
monumental, architectural. Soon an almost complete an- 
nihilation of illusionistic content is reached and several paint- 
ings of 1912 offer only some unexpected signs to tantalize the 
mind and invoke the memory. 

Gradually, as in Ma Jolie from the Doucet Collection, the 
real object begins to reassert itself at the same time that the 
cubes, paradoxically, are flattened into areas of color and 
textural contrasts, until for a brief time after the War, 
the titanic figures mentioned earlier as a promise of the 
Rose Period fill Picasso's canvases with their ponderous 
sculpture. The Valentine Gallery’s Femme a la Draperie of 
1921 is a masterpiece in this style. The colossal rose-colored 

(Continued on page 22) 
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EXHIBITED AT WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 
WATTEAU: “THE ARTIST’S DREAM,” THE STUDY FOR WHICH, IN RED CHALK (ILLUSTRATED BELOW), IS ALSO FROM THE DAVID-WEILL COLLECTIO 


THE DIX-HUITIEME IN FULL GLORY 
French Masters in the David-Weill Collection 


some of the great moments of French 
eighteenth century pa-nting but zlso a 
document of that rara avis in our time, a 
collector in the best sense of the French 
appellation of amateur: meaning a stu- 
dent as well as a purchaser of works of art. 
It is safe to say that M. David-Weill has 
few superiors today among connoisseurs 
of French art of the eighteenth century, 
and that he owes his post as President of 
the Council of French Museums at least 
as much to his scholarly knowledge as to 
his activity and generosity as a collector 
and donor. Thus this group of paintings 
which is the product of his taste consti- 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


HE private exhibition of paintings from the David-Weill 
Collection which is being held at Wildenstein & Company 


during the coming weeks is not only a compact revelation of 


tutes at once an object lesson to M. David-Weill’s American con- 
fréres and a valuable cross-section of the French masters of the 
eighteenth century and those who survived into the nineteenth. 


From the latter point of view, the cur- 
rent exhibition is a notable sequel to the 
French eighteenth century exhibition at 
ihe Metropolitan a few years ago (in 
which, as a matter of fact, the David- 
Weill Collection was well represented) 
and it will undoubtedly raise the same 
critical problems. It is a curious truth 
that despite the almost unlimited focus 
of interest and understanding upon French 
painting of the nineteenth century which 
has obtained in America for the last dec- 
ade, a large body of our countrymen 
seems unable to define any aesthetic stand- 
ard for the painters of the previous hun- 
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dred years. In this there 
is something of not seeing 
the forest for trees, of an 
inability to perceive the 


crystal logic of eight- 
eenth century style be- 
cause of its very trans- 
parency. And in French 


art of the period, more 
perhaps than in that of 
other races, it is necessary 
to distinguish between, 
on the one hand, the en- 
tirels func- 
tion of the bulk of pro- 
duction and, on the oth- 
er, the individual aesthet- 
ic end of a 
handful of 

must not be forgotten 
that the dix-huitiéme 
time of consum- 
mate perfection in stylis- 


dec yrati _» 


scattered 
artists. It 


Was a 


tic expression in which 
talented, even genial men 
were content to fit their 
formal language to the 
architectonic 
that it Is 


and 
necessary to 


whole 


search beneath the phrases of a unified artistic dialect for the indi- 
vidual quality of the artist. Yet even in the case of those occasional 


rebels against the con- 
formity of style imposed 
by the Rococo age, there 
is little understanding for 
inner content. There are 
people who see in Wat- 
teau. no more than a 
faithful record of the 
frivolities of the court of 
Versailles and hear in 
Mozart no more than the 
precious rhythm of the 
minuet, never once sens- 
ing the timeless pathos of 
Gilles or the portals to 
eternity of 
symphony. 

lhe wonder is that for 
the most part they belong 
not to the survivors of 
Victorian philistinism, 
but to the younger, intel- 
ligent group whose tastes 
are affiliated 
most 


the G-minor 


with the 
and ad- 
vanced developments in 
art. 


modern 


[herefore it is irre- 
sistible to preface an ex- 
hibition of French eight- 
eenth century painting 
with the admonition to 


recognize the perfect 
stylistic function of the 
average artist and to 


Search beneath the for- 
mal surface of the indi- 
Vidualist, adding, per- 
haps, the reminder that 
Renoir drew a consider- 
able quantity of his in- 
Spiration from Watteau, 
Daumier some of _ his 
from Fragonard, and the 
youthful Cézanne a great 
deal from Chardin, to 
Whom Manet was also 


deeply indebted. It may 
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serve to clarify the aes- 
thetic values somewhat 
to point out that the 
dix-huitiéme was, above 
all, important in terms 
of that which followed, 
to compare Boucher to 
Vermee! 
diculous, 


is patently ri- 
while to see 
him as the ancestor of 
Whistler and Sargent is 
logical and enlightening. 

The David-Weill ex- 
hibition begins where it 
should: with a mature 
work of Watteau who, 
with his roots half in the 
Baroque realism of Ru- 
bens and half in the lit- 
erary romanticism of 
Regence Paris, gave first 
expression to the superb 
formal language in which 
his followers were imita- 
tors of the dialect with- 


out the same gilt of 
rhetoric. The wonderful 
dark harmonics of Ru- 


bens’ color and the quick 


decision of the great Fleming’s brush, which Watteau brought down 
to the scale of contemporaneous architecture, were turned by him to 


a new philosophy drawn 
out of the fine observa- 
tion and cynical worldhi- 
ness of a Racine and a 
Moliére. Hence the pre- 
occupation with the Ital- 
ian comedians, as symbols 
of the age-old Pagliacci 
tragicomedy, with the 
fétes galantes and the 
amorous pastorals as the 
romantic wish-fulfillment 
of an overcome by 
the inhibition that it was 
playing a part instead of 
living a reality. 

Of these, and many oth- 
er characteristics of Wat- 
teau, Le Réve del’ Artiste, 
even if its outward aspect 
is not that by which the 
author is best known to 
the world, is the epitome. 
Painted during Watteau’s 
sojourn in England, 
whither he went to escape 
financial difficulties in 
France and to consult a 
famous physician, this 
vision of the artist being 
revisited by the charac- 
ters he called into being 
is eloquent of the compli- 
cated, tortured spirit of 
this man who was never 
at peace. More a halluci- 
nation than a dream 
Watteau’s own progress 
from the simple, passive 
attitude to the agonized 
figure suddenly possessed 
of its own demons is 


age 


clearly marked in the two 
versions on his own red 
chalk preparatory draw- 
ing which is also being 
(Continued on page 10) 
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MODERN ARTISANS 
COVER FLOORS AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


UGS and carpets Ol contemporary design are having thet 
day at the Metropolitan Museum in an industrial art exhi- 
bition which includes representative work from the United 

States and twelve countries of Europe, including, and with a special 
bow to, the Scandinavian. Hand and machine products are shown 
side by side, and, as no effort has been made to separate the exhibits 
according to nationality, all prejudice may be indulged in freely 
Unless one slavishly follows the catalogue it is not necessarv to know 
whether the simple block patterned rug in naive tones of red and 
grey is from Fascist Germany, or the long piled selt-colored carpet 
with relief treatment comes from Sweden, the middle way 

lhe designs, which are for the most part modern in feeling, have 
been in some cases inspired by naturalistic motives, in many they are 
geometrical or frankly abstract. They have been created with one 
of two ends in view, either for rugs to be used purely as background 
for the furnishings of a room, and subordinate to all other ornament 
or sufficiently vigorous in themselves to be used as the basis for a 
room, with everything else subdued to one strong pattern. There ts 
none of the complexity of design of an Oriental rug, with an inter- 
woven all-over pattern of which one is always vaguely aware, none 
of the formal delicacy such as the Aubusson rugs of the eighteenth 
century display. An approach quite different from either of these 
animates the designer of rugs today. 

It is the inherent qualities of the materials used which condition 
the new style of these rugs and carpets. Where the material is not 
actually the vehicle for the design, one senses at least the crafts- 
man’s respect for the stuff itself, and its intrinsic design quality. 
lexture being one of the chief concerns in any form of textile art, 
one sees in this exhibition, all kinds of experiments to bring out the 
special quality of a particular kind of yarn. The material is manip- 





EXHIBITED AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
RUG DESIGNED AND MADE BY THE MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 
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EXHIBITED AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 1 ART 
ENGLISH HAND TLURTED RUG DESIGNED BY MARION V. DORN 


ulated with dyes and with combinations of fibers. The surface 1s 
treated by shearing or varying the weave structure. Every advan- 
tage is taken of the mechanical means available today to bring out 
the textural beauty of wool, flax, cotton and hair, and the crafts- 
man’s skill invited 

Certain national interpretations are evident in this exhibition, 
and group themselves by technique as well as design. There are the 
well known Scandinavian weaves which the Germans and Swiss 
have also tried. There are the knotted and tufted structures common 
to many countries. There is the tapestry weave that belongs to all, 
but is so often called Gobelins, the Wilton of England, seen also in 
\ustria, the Aubusson weave and the high-pile fabrics of France. 
I:xtremely effective for the carpet which is intended to be unobtru- 
sive In a room are the relief treatments of Czechoslovakia, Denmark 
and Holland, for in this way design may be introduced in self color. 
lhere are hemp rugs from Italy, amazingly like our own Navajos 
In pattern and quality. Finland and Poland are represented by the 
characteristic homecratft fabrics, and there are examples of hooked 
rugs from the southern part of this country. 

As to color, one’s general impression is that soft and neutral shades 
predominate. However, the difficulties of gallery display in this 
type of exhibition are considerable, rugs being hung upon all four 
walls, as well as laid upon the floor in such close juxtaposition, that 
a final opinion of any particular color is hazardous. Certainly among 
the examples of the one hundred and fifty-eight makers represented, 
forty-six of whom are American, one has the feeling that pattern 
and weave are of predominant interest for they have attained special 
excellence. Color, after all, is a thing so variable in changing light, 
and so personal, that any view in a museum can hardly have a valid 
relation to its effect in a room with furnishings. 

In the present exhibition the best designing has been done in 
Europe and by the craftsmen. In this country where we produce in 
quantity the machines are still grinding out the timeworn motives 
of the Near East, meaningless in a modern interior. Paradoxically, 
however, our manutacturers, when they accept a modern design, 
turn it out at a much lower cost than is possible in Europe, and the 
distribution is therefore more extensive. With the great flexibility 
of the textile arts, the ease with which fabric design shapes itself in 
the technical process, the amenity of pliant fiber to the hand and the 
endless possibilities of dyes, the craftsman has a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for good designing. The small weaving establishment or the 
individual designer here can show the way to the large mill. For it 
is acraft which lends itself to artistic effort, the pattern of the fabric 
having a tendency to evolve naturally from the technique of its 
manufacture. 
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New kLxhibitions of the Week 





MODIGLIANI & LEHMBRUCK: CONTRASTS IN 
GREAT ARTISTIC PERSONALITIES 


SIGNIFICANT artistic relationship has been established at 
L the Buchholz Gallery where the drawings of Amadeo Modig- 
liani complement the sculpture of his contemporary, Wilhelm Lehm- 
bruck, recalling the pioneer roles that both of these artists played 
in shaping the aesthetic trends of pre-War Paris. 

In their intensely personal, direct approach, both of these artists 
evolved formulas which were to unite them in emancipating them- 
selves from the traditions of the day. Their similarity is, however, 
a superficial one, for Modigliani’s dry, African inspiration is dia- 
metrically opposed to the emotional quality of the sculptor whose 
elongations, it is claimed, were dictated by an admiration of the 
Gothic. Lehmbruck, 
in his quiescent, con- 
vex form, achieves 
the maximum of sol- 
idity while the 
painter, through use 
of concavities, dou- 
ble images and the 
accented planes of 
the Cubists, system- 
atically evades real- 
ity. 

[hat the power ol 
Modighiani’s paint- 
ings does not depend 
on their rich color 
may be seen in the 
dynamic vitality of 
these drawings. The 
nervous line is rein- 
torced by many short 
strokes and, in his 
lack of interest in 
draughtsmanship for 
itself as well as in 
Modigliani’s tremen- 
dous daily output, 
these sketches resemble a sculptor’s notes reminiscent of the artist's 
early, impatient experiments in stone. 

From the brittle ovals traced by this restless pencil one turns 
with pleasure to the heavy, deliberate forms of Lehmbruck, whose 
work, in its combination of solidity and extreme softness is like a 
three-dimensional emanation of Renoir. Contemporary of Maillol, 
the sculptor surpasses the latter in powerful simplification of form 
Which is combined with a more elusive quality—contrasts of Gallic 
and German temperament. His heads in particular, have a large- 
ness of conception which in no way resembles the tight, formal 
features of Maillol’s women. One of the finest of these works is 
also one of the latest, a torso dated 1918 which, in its variations 
on the theme of a square and a circle approaches an Egyptian 
beauty of stylization. In this successful fusion of natural and ab- 
stract form Lehmbruck has attained the goal of modern art. — R. F. 
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EXHIBITED AT THE 
ANATOLIA,” A PENCIL 


SOCIAL THEMES INTENSELY PAINTED BY 
JENNINGS TOFEL 

ITH titles such as Struggle, Lynching and Arrest one is not 

surprised to find in the paintings of Jennings Tofel the ele- 
ments of intense feeling. The current exhibition at the Artists’ Gal- 
lery, his first in New York in six years, shows the work of a dis- 
turbed and disturbing artist. Nearly all of the paintings are of 
people, small groups engaged in a tumult of strife. 

Strident individuals, Tofel has pushed some of them almost to 
the point of caricature, but they are eloquent creatures who, even 
under such harmless titles as Three Seated Figures talk with their 
hands. His color is almost as tormented as Soutine’s with every 
canvas riotously red, yellow and orange. Using proletarian subjects, 
he portrays the densest ignorance, with only occasional hints of 
awakening intelligence. Particularly in Prizefighter and A Hero 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
DRAWING BY MODIGLIANI; “HEAD OF A GIRL” BY LEHMBRUCK 





has he created types of terrific brutality. His compositions are 
sometimes weak in their formation, for he has a tendency toward 
monotonous arrangements in a group of standing figures. But the 
color is there, glowing and personal, and violent feeling has moti- 
vated every painting in this group JI 


PRENDERGAST: DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 
IN A MINIATURIST STYLE 


HE decorative panels of Charles Prendergast at the Kraushaar 

Galleries are so completely the expression of this artist’s view 
of life that he seems to have forged for himself a special medium 
of his own. Working in gesso, he evolves his little figures partly 
carving, partly in col- 
or, with just enough 
of a sprinkling in 
gold leaf to give them 
a perpetually holiday 
feeling. His panels 
have been compared 
to Persian miniatures 
which they resemble 
in their small scale 
figures and rich sur- 
face of colors. His 
delight in the visual 
world is so spontane- 
ous and fresh that he 
is able to transform 
any scene into a spec- 
tacle. The Central 
Park Zoo, the race- 
track, country fairs, 
even the self-con- 
tained life of a New 
England village 
lends itself to him as 
material. And with 
the other-worldliness 
of a true primitive 
he recreates a world which is orderly and convincing, peopling it 
with a race of tiny figures which one recognizes as contemporaries, 
but who live a life of their own, delicately placed in a setting from 
which they need never emerge into grim reality. Jo. 


CONTROLLED RESEARCHES INTO FORM BY 
GEORGE L. K. MORRIS 


N THE group of paintings by George L. K. Morris at the Passe- 

doit Gallery there is evident a real experimentation in the realm 
of abstract art. He has drawn to some extent upon the forms and 
symbols of North American Indians and Alaskans, and to these a 
certain concrete significance attaches, calling forth inevitably in the 
spectator the desire to translate it into specific meanings. In the 
main, however, his compositions and forms in space are straight 
geometrical symbols which the painter has moved about deftly from 
one pattern to another, taking a delight in their shapes and pure color. 

Most appealing are the less pretentious creations in which the 
sense of strain is less apparent. Two collages in the group are par- 
ticularly attractive, especially number seventeen. There is a clarity 
in Morris’ color, and honesty in his invention. One looks forward 
to his more mature work with interest. $. 1. 


THE WEST BY GAMBEE; GWYNETH KING’S 
DANCE IMPRESSIONS; LOIS WILLIAMS 


HE Ferargil Galleries offer variety in their concurrent showing 

of the work of three artists, including watercolors by Martin 

Gambee, oil paintings by Lois Williams, and sketches of the dance 
by Gwyneth King. 

Again this year Martin Gambee returns from Arizona with a 
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series of watercolors describing, with pictorial license, the activities 
of the Navajo Indians and the fantastic beauty of the geological 
formations in Monument Valley. He controls his medium with 
skill and, by avoiding useless details and carefully composing the 
elements of his scenes, he has made records that are exceedingly 
palatable 

Lois Williams has widened her repertory, adding to her portraits 
of children small landscapes, still-lifes, and portraits of adults 
She paints with academic facility, realizing, no doubt, good like- 
nesses in her portraits, but never reaching the kernel or that interior 
life of the sitter which, once achieved, makes portraiture a great 
art 

From the studied arrangements of this artist we turn to the rapid 
impressions that Gwyneth King made of the dance with which she, 
as a dancer who was gradually won over to the pictorial art, 1s 
thoroughly acquainted. Accurate steps and successive movements 
cinematographically outlined are drawn with a dashing economy 
of line. Two, three, and four strokes give the bold rhythmic move- 
ments of Mary Wigman, La Argentina, and Shan-kar. Spontaneity, 
dexterity and humor lend charm to these small drawings in ink, 
brush, and charcoal M.D 


ARNOLD WILTZ: AN IMPORTANT GERMAN- 
AMERICAN NEW OBJECTIVIST 


l the Karl Freund Galleries some three dozen paintings, draw- 
A ings, and watercolors by the late Arnold Wiltz are testi- 
monials to the fine ability and lucid vision of the artist who died 
this vear at the age of forty-eight and in the prime of his career. 
Born in Germany, Arnold Wiltz came to this country in 1914 
hose paintings on view that date from the early twenties show a 
purely decorative style that was soon developed into the more 
profound, formalized descriptions, first of Lurope, then of America 
With the clarity and simple construction that is associated with the 
New Objectivists of Germany and of this country, Wiltz intro- 
duced, as did Peter Blume, the element of the unexpected, the 
dissociated, the hyper-real, so that in his quiet, patterned, and 
almost purist paintings there is a quaint mystery that is arresting. 
The secret of space, probed by Uccello in the fifteenth century and 





EXHIBITED AT THE KARL FREUND GALLERY 
“AMERICAN LANDSCAPE,” EXPERIMENT IN SPATIAL RELATIONS BY ARNOLD WILTZ 


by Chirico in the twentieth, is again sought by this artist who, in 
The Causeway, expresses this “nostalgia of the infinite” with great 
sensitivity. Two buildings sharply receding in the background are 
separated by a road which, as a causeway, turns at the mountains 
in the far distance, and disappears. The small nudes in the fore- 
ground, their deep shadows set against a brilliant light, exaggerate 
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the mystery-of their presence and the impression of spatial recession. 

It is this architectonic arrangement, this rhythmic balance of 
masses clearly outlined and decoratively patterned, that, combined 
by a distinguished draughtsman possessed of an intriguing fancy, 
describe the art of Arnold Wiltz M.D 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: NINE NEW 


EXHIBITORS 


\ RS. CORNELIUS J. SULLIVAN launches her new Park 
L | Avenue gallery with a Memorial Exhibition of watercolors 
by Florence Robinson who died in the spring of this year. France, 
Italy and Dalmatia have offered their sunlit scenes to the artist who 
painted them with a capable, conservative hand, and an eye for the 
picturesque overtones of church portals, tree-lined lanes, gardens 
decorated with statuary, pools with gliding swans, the seaside and 
the market. Scores of paintings present the pleasant, gentle world 
of an artist and expatriate Who seems to have found in life only the 
ephemeral perfection of a kind nature that always exudes sunlight 
and joy. Remote from life, these watercolors, especially the ones of 
the Riviera, have a lightness of color and breadth of style that makes 
this a pleasant display of an easy talent. 


.' RIP to India is the basis of Charles Hovey Pepper’s new group 
LY of paintings at the Fifteen Gallery called lop of the World. 
In them he has created a magical land called Ageb in which there 
are lofty mountains and deep valleys, and which is inhabited by a 
race also of the artist’s imagining. By way of contrast the exhibition 
begins with a painting of the New England house in which he him- 
self was born, and several aeons removed from the world of fantasy 
which he has fashioned. Actually the paintings show an interesting 
handling of the huge forms of mountains, particularly effective as 
they are reflected in quiet pools of water. It is a simplified picture 
of life, human beings of infinitesimal importance in the general 
scheme of things. Land of Bega is restrained in color and form, and 
effective composition with an astute treatment of perspective with 
lofty mountains receding into the dim distance. Perhaps it is a 
world less unreal than it at first appears. 


AINTINGS by Rupert Conrad at the 

Studio Guild fill one of the rooms of this 
extensive gallery. He is an artist who seems to 
paint for fun, packing his canvases with the 
color of tropical life and sunshine. Beach at 
Barbados and Negress and Monkey are ex- 
amples of the gusto with which he works. 
he small watercolors, Salvation and Coin 
Hlunter show his humor and ability to treat 
a scene which is full of movement. 

Sol Aronson confines himself to studies of 
flowers, showing twenty-seven types of the 
local flora, many of them as faithfully ren- 
dered as in a seed catalogue. There is feeling, 
however, in this work, Rock Garden and 
September Sunshine being examples of his 
most mature expression. 

Edward Shorter’s paintings from Georgia 
are combined with several studies made in 
Mexico. He attains his best work in a Por- 
trait of Mr. C. which has character and a 
strong feeling for the personality of his sub- 
ject. Spring at Aunt Sarah’s gives an idea of 
atmosphere of his native state. 


ATHANIEL BURWASH, whose pres- 

ent showing of oils and watercolors at 
Contemporary Arts is his first one man ap- 
pearance, is a young artist striving to find in 
nature its fundamental forms and vital move- 
ment. It is the pattern of these essential, natural elements that is 
sought after, whether the subject is a landscape or a figure. Though 
still in the chrysalis, these paintings augur well for the artist’s future. 
There is a free line, broad and sure of stroke, that gives vivacity to 
the oils which tend to be dull in color. Girl Sewing, a small sketch 
(Continued on page 21) 
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DALLAS: AN 
NEW MONET 
N EXHIBITION of “Master French Impressionists” is shortly 
to open in Dallas. Held at the new Museum of Fine Arts, 
which was completed during the spring of 1936 and which, in its 
modern construction is one of the model small museums in the 
country, the exhibition has been assembled to celebrate the purchase 
of an important painting of this school, La Seine a Lavacour by 
Claude Monet, which was acquired recently through the Munger 
Fund from Messrs. Durand-Ruel of New York. Together with this 
outstanding example of the French master are shown no less than 
five other Monets, eight Renoirs and works of 
Berthe Morisot, Pissarro, Degas and Guillau- 
min. Numbering in all thirty-two canvases, 
this exhibition constitutes the most important 
review of Impressionism that has ever been 
undertaken in these regions. The paintings 
derive from the private collection of Mr 
Lucien Abrams as well as from the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Houston Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Brooklyn Museum, the A 
Institute of Chicago and Messrs. Durand- 
Ruel, who loaned twenty-four of the works 
on view. 


IMPRESSIONIST SHOW AND A 


ST. LOUIS: AN UMBRIAN XV 
CENTURY PANEL 


AMONG the latest additions to the collec- 
r tions of the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis is a fifteenth century Ltalian panel 
painting attributed to Bartolomeo Caporali 
(c. 1420-1508), a master of the Umbrian 
School, which was formerly in the collection 
of a collateral branch of the Northbrook 
family. The painting, in tempera and oil on 
a wood panel, twenty and a half inches square, 
represents The Annunciation. 
seated in a loggia on the left, is shown listen- 
ing to the words of the angel kneeling before her in an open court to 
the right. The Almighty appears in the heavens at the extreme upper 
right and bestows His benediction, indicated by streams of golden 
light falling diagonally across the picture on which the Holy Ghost 
in the form of a dove descends to the Virgin. 

lhe ascription of this delightful panel to Caporali is based not on 
any documentary or historical evidence but on its similarity in feel- 
ing and detailed treatment to other works either known to be by him 
or assigned to him on good authority. The number of Caporali’s 
surviving works is not large and in several instances, according to 
Van Marle, there is still disagreement among scholars as to whether 
certain pictures are actually by Caporali or by his co-worker, Bene- 
detti Bonfigli, whose style was very similar. The Annunciation can 
reasonably be assigned to the period 1560-1570 when Caporali’s 
work was strongly influenced by Benozzo Gozzoli, one of the leading 
pupils of Fra Angelico. 

lhe picture, notable for its sincerity and charm, represents a type 
not hitherto included in the Museum’s collection. Though the sub- 
ject is one of the most usual in the religious art of the period and had 
in many ways become thoroughly stereotyped, the artists were able 
to introduce considerable variety by changes in the setting. In this 
painting the uniform gold background of the earlier works has given 
place to a combination of landscape and architecture which reflects 
the rapidly growing interest in architectural forms characteristic of 
the early Renaissance, and also a tendency to humanize the incidents 
of religious history so that they appear to be happenings of the day 
taking place in more or less familiar surroundings. The artist has 
here followed contemporary precedent in depicting the event as 
though it had taken place in the court of an Umbrian palace built in 
the latest fashion. In the arrangement of the architecture itself there 
is, however, a naive disregard of structural necessity and correct per- 
spective. The artist seems less concerned with the logic of reality than 
With the pictorial necessities and a desire to create the impression of 
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a gently ordered and dignified environment worthy of the momen- 
tous Occasion. 

An atmosphere of almost breathless quiet is established by the 
simple verticals and horizontals of the composition and by the spac- 
ing and restrained attitudes of the figures. A clear, all-pervading light 
envelops the picture, and the opalescent grays, pinks and reds of the 
color scheme are played against one another with a kind of innocent 
gaiety that is one of the chief charms of the painting of this period. 
Both in color and mood the picture recalls the painting of Fra 
\ngelico at whose hands the joyous and child-like quality of the 
faith of the day received its most complete expression. Fortunately 
it has escaped injury and appears practically as it did when painted. 





qual RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE DALLAS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
The Virgin, “LA SEINE A LAVACOUR,” ONE OF CLAUDE MONET’S MANY VIEWS OF THE RIVER 


TORONTO: SIX CENTURIES OF 
CULTURE SHOWN IN PAINTING 


ARENDS of painting and the general lines of artistic development 

described by Western art between the thirteenth and nineteenth 

centuries are currently illustrated in an exhibition which opened 
recently at the Art Gallery of Toronto. 

This historical survey illustrates, rather than the outward aspects 
of life within a given period, the dominating intellectual and spirit- 
ual ideas of each epoch which in themselves constitute the successive 
stages of civilization. Changes of interest in the point of view of a 
community are thus reflected not merely in the subject matter of 
pictures but also, and perhaps more significantly, in the manner of 
their conception. At any given period analogies may be found in the 
forms of architecture, literature and painting, and it is these char- 
acteristic manifestations that the organizers of the exhibition have 
endeavored to illustrate. Ranging from Lorenzo Veneziano to the 
moderns, it includes not only the names that have been popularized 
with the public, but also others whose influence has played an im- 
portant role in the history of Western civilization. 


WESTERN 


PHILADELPHIA: MEXICAN LITHOGRAPHY & 
BURCHFIELD WATERCOLORS 


N EXHIBITION of Mexican prints which have been collected 
both in New York and in Mexico City will shortly open at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance to remain on view throughout the month 
of November. Lithography, the most important medium in Mexi- 
can art, is thus thoroughly illustrated, with examples which, in their 
grace and strength, compete with the popular Mexican murals. 
Orozco, Diego Rivera, Jean Charlot, Julio Castellanos, Miguel 
Covarrubias, Rufino Tamayo, Roberto Montenegro, Leopoldo Men- 
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dez, Fernando Leal, and \uguston Lazo 

these Mexican names quicken the 
pulses of art lovers. Leaders in the Mexi- 
can Renaissance which followed the revo- 
lution of 1910, these men are responsible 
for the art which now draws people to 
Mexico City as they are drawn to France 
or Italy. 

Modern Mexican prints are not by 
professional craftsmen, but artists, like 
Rivera, who use other mediums as well 
Their technique in lithography, how- 
ever, is different from that used above 
the Rio Grande, and their work is ex- 
tremely different in subject and spirit. 
The artist in Mexico is social-minded and 
is little preoccupied with purely aesthetic 
values. Seldom are still-life or pure land- 
scape used as material for prints. Instead, 
portrait sketches, figures in action, or 
genre types appealing to social emotions, 
are created constantly. The show is thus 
a particularly lively and vigorous one. 

Simultaneously the Art Alliance shows 
a large collection of the watercolors of 
Charles Burchfield. These are all exam- 
ples of his later work and are in the 
Satirical style that contrasts with this 
artist’s former romanticism. 

Here Burchfield uses his subjects for 
their meanings, more than for their pat- 
tern or rhythm, but his subjects are just 


those that constitute the boredom of rHE PARISIAN BEGGAR 


every-day existence to the mediocre artist 

or the unseeing layman. “By sympathy with the particular he has 
made it epic and universal,” said Edward Hopper of him. “No mood 
has been so mean as to seem unworthy of interpretation; the look of 
an asphalt road as it hes in the broiling sun at noon, cars and 





EXHIBITED AT THE VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
GIRL” BY J. S. SARGENT 


THE ART NEWS 


locomotives lying in God-forsaken rail- 
way vards, the steaming summer rain 
that can fill us with such hopeless bore- 
dom, the blank concrete walls and steel 
construction of modern industry, mid- 
summer streets with acid green of close- 
cut lawns, the dusty Fords and gilded 
movies—all the sweltering, tawdry life 
of the American small town, and behind 
all, the sad desolation of our suburban 
landscape. He derives daily stimulus 
from these, that others flee from or pass 
with indifference.’ 

His technique is also individualized 
for he uses gouache, which has been 
scorned by purists in watercolor. There 
is in Burchfield a willingness to experi- 
ment and a stubbornness to retain con- 
victions that make him a one hundred 
per cent American artist, if that means an 
artist completely able to interpret his 
country in his own way. 


RICHMOND: THE BURCH- 
SCHULZE COLLECTION 


FHYHROUGH the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgar Francis Burch the exhi- 
bition season at the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts has been opened with a 
showing of American masters compris- 
ing not only the important collection of 
Mrs. Burch but also a selection of can- 
vases from the collection of her father, Mr. Paul Schulze, noted art 
connoisseur and patron of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
lhe works in these collections represent a cross section of the schoo! 
of American painters born just after the middle of the last century 
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who, after their studies in Paris and resultant concessions to the 
academic formulas of the period and to the Impressionists in par- 
ticular, returned to their own country to found a more individual, 
national tradition. 

One of the first painters of this group, Inness, is represented by 
a typical canvas, View from my Studio, Tarpon Springs, Florida. 
Of Blakelock there is a small canvas, Indian on Horseback, while 
the foremost American exponent of Impressionism, Twachtman is 
shown in the study, From the Hollvbouse, which establishes him as 
one of the outstanding masters of American landscape painting. 
\nother native exponent of this French tradition is Alden Weir, 
here shown in Tbe Lace Maker and The Hunter, the latter notable 
for its effects of sunlight on autumn foliage. One of the highlights of 
the show is Sargent’s The Parisian Beggar Girl, a small canvas but 
a fine example of his early genre types. Arthur B. Davies, Childe Has- 
sam, Robert Henri, Redfield and others make this all-American 
show among the best of its kind that has been seen in the last years. 


BERKELEY: OLD MASTER DRAWINGS AT 
MILLS COLLEGE 


TV HE only California showing of a series of drawings by old mas- 

| ters has just opened at Mills College. These examples are of a 
quality rare in the annals of the West, the collection presenting 
many valuable works assembled by the director of the Gallery. Its 
only other showing on the Pacific coast will be at the Portland Mu- 
seum of Art in Portland, Oregon. 

Highlights of the display are, among others, Italian drawings of 
the sixteenth century period lent by Professor Frank Mather of 
Princeton; Italian and Flemish drawings lent by Philip Hofer of tHe 
Morgan Library of New York City; French drawings of the eight- 
eenth century, lent by William Crocker of San Francisco; and Italian 
Baroque drawings lent by Vernon Sowers of San Francisco. 


The Dix-Huitieme in Full Glory 
(Continued from page 13) 


exhibited—in this picture an artist, perhaps for the first time on 
permanent record, is assailed by dread doubt of the validity of his 
work and the purpose of his existence. Before him pass his favorites 

-Harlequin, Colombine, Finette and Scaramoucheof the Commedia 
dell’Arte; the cupids and lovers of of the Embarquement pour I'lle 
de Cythére; Gilles, and the lovely ladies of the assemblées galantes 

in one of those endless, winding, dancing processions which are 
the delight of Watteau’s compositions. What a document of the art 
and the spirit of a great painter! 

Lancret never equaled his guiding master Watteau, but in the fa- 
mous Déjeuner de Jambon of the David-Weill Collection he is more 
an artist in his own right than in other works. Disdaining the aris- 
tocratic restraint of his master, he returns to the fundamental real- 
ism of their mutual Flemish sources: except for the more elegant 
dress of these noble huntsmen, they might well be the grandsons of 
the tavern brawlers of Ostade and Teniers. But the phraseology in 
the polished style of the Age of Reason—which finds expression in 
the superb arrangement of the figures and their exquisitely rational 
relationship to their surroundings—is really the deciding factor 
here, and a brilliant one, too. 

If the Watteau tradition had one other real practitioner besides 
its founder, or rather if he may be called such, it was Fragonard, 
who is present in all his phases in this exhibition. Coming from the 
same Flemish source of electric brushwork and sensuous modeling 
as Watteau, Frago was far less troubled by the complex of artistic 
function and purpose than his senior. To this freedom he added 
eclecticism, so that he could supply out of the experience of Tin- 
toretto and Magnasco the lighter touch which the Rubens formula 
lacked. The result was twofold: the early period, a kind of art for 
art’s sake, exemplified here by the magnificently painted Philosophe 
and a beautiful landscape in the Flemish style; and then the adjust- 
ment of his brilliant, dashing style to the taste and inescapable 
formal dictates of his period, seen in the subject matter and precious 
scale of La Resistance Inutile and Le Vision du Sculpteur. The final 
combination of the two is the impressionistic brushwork and per- 
lectly attuned stylistic concept of the charming Enfant aux Cerises, 
In which the outer forms typical of the Versailles court are fused 
With an individual artistic genius that belongs to any age. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE ART NEWS 
The Art News of London 


Fy CENT announcement from the National Gallery is that 
of the purchase, through the National Art-Collections Fund, 
of four panels declared to be the earliest known work of the great 
Venetian painter, Giorgione. These panels originally formed the 
doors of a cupboard or of a musical instrument and depict the story 
of the second Eclogue of the Ferrarese court poet, Tibaldeo. Dated 
approximately 1500, the pastoral lyricism of the subject, the delicacy 
of the landscape background with its castles, meadows and glimpse 
of the sea, and a resemblance to other recognized works of the 
master endorse the attribution 





i be great social, literary and artistic figures of the Victorian 
age, Which have recently been brought nearer by the simul- 
taneous publication of Dent's Portraits of a Lifetime: The Late 
Victorian Era; The Edwardian Pageant, 1870-1014, are again 
evoked in the collection of portraits by Jacques-Emile Blanche now 
on view at Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery, which might well serve as illus- 
trations to this work. Blanche’s personality and his artistic impor- 
tance at the turn of the century may be judged by the international 
selection of sitters represented, which make this exhibition a kind of 
record of social events of the time. Here may be found George 
Moore, painted in 1903, two views of Sickert, one of 1895 and the 
other forty vears later, Tbe Baroness Adolf de Meyer and Lady Mar- 
jory Manners, Belvoir Castle, 1909. Recreations of the pre-War 
world are recorded in Hunting in Dorset and Racing in Auteuil. 


fp eighty-eighth exhibition of the New English Art Club, 
which is being held at the Suffolk Street Galleries, presents a 
unanimous front of academic accomplishment that makes it one 
of the accepted landmarks of the London exhibition calendar. Most 
of the recognized names which have been familiar since the early 
part of the century contribute to this solid showing which, in its 
decorous range of subject matter, offers more pleasure to the senses 
than to the mind. | wo memorial groups devoted to Professor Henry 
lonks and Sir Charles Holmes respectively, command attention for 
the imposing and substantial quality of their works. 7 be Crystal 
Gazer from the former group, a scene of a well padded interior, is 
as characteristic as any of the exhibition as a whole, which includes 
such names as Ethel Walker, with a Victorian Interlude, Steer, 
Sickert, Muirhead Bone, Lady Patricia Ramsay and others. Best of 
the landscapes on view is Philip Connard’s Farmyard, Winter, 
while a striking contrast for its sincerity as for its unnaturally high 
key is Winifred Nicholson’s Moss Roses and White Campanulas at 
Burwash. 


Hk: leg of a Roman chair notable for its handsome and finely 

executed carving has recently been found in the excavations at 
Colliton Park, according to a statement from the Dorset County 
Museum. This piece, made of Kimmeridge shale, is of a highly deco- 
rative nature and represents an open-mouthed animal terminating in 
a foot with lion’s claws. Its almost perfect state of preservation adds 
to the interest that attaches to it on account of the extreme rarity 
of Roman furniture in England, as well as for the technical difficulty 
of carving this brittle material, which, before it can be exhibited, 
is being treated to prevent its splitting into flakes. From the same 
diggings, the ancient site of a Roman house of the more important 
type, come thirty bronze coins of fourth century origin. Further 
documents of England’s Latin past are from Nottingham, where 
the demolition of a Tudor house has exposed an unviolated grave 
containing Claudian and Augustan coins, some decorated, glazed 
Samian ware of the first century and traces of a Roman road. 


ECORATIVE and facile paintings which form an agreeable 

show but not one calculated to tax the concentration of the 
gallery goer make up the fifty-fourth exhibition of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Oil Painters at 195 Piccadilly. Small invention and lack of 
research into either construction or composition is compensated for 
by pleasant color and harmonious subject matter, while a modern- 
ized, modified version of Impressionism still persists here as one of 
the more popular innovations of painting. Sharply contrasting with 
the majority of the works on view is Charles Conner’s Coronation 
Day, Flask Walk, with its dark and unexpected color harmonies 
and realistic recognition of unprepossessing facts. 
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New Exhibitions of the Week 


(Continued from page 16) 


and the liveliest of the paintings, has the bright, clear tones that 
are so well expressed in the watercolors 


OLLOWING his debut last year Latta Kingan, the retired law- 
yer, returns to the Montross Gallery with another large group 
of paintings of the Arizona desert and other parts of the Southwest 
[:nchanted by the grandeur of the mountains, the sweeping plains 
and the gaping canyons, he has transposed into these pictures a sense 
of their vastness and incredible color. 
hese canvases were painted in the open air under the brilliant 
light of the desert sun, and if they seem violently intense under the 
eallery’s colder light which does not have the ameliorating effect 
of the southern sun, there are several snow scenes in the exhibition 
which demonstrate both Kingan’s fidelity to local color and his 
vouthful vigor of stroke and freedom from detail. 
l-igures in the great cloud formations in Storm on the Desert and 
Coming of the Rain Gods introduce a note of mysticism into the 
artist’s work. Such phenomena, however, are hardly needed to im- 
part Latta Kingan’s wondering admiration for a heroic nature, so 
frankly stated in His Majesty the Sun. 


T THE Tricker Galleries the paintings and drawings of Charles 
A Cagle are being presented in his first one man show. Violent 
color characterizes most of his landscapes, and in none of the paint- 
ings is one aware of the excellent draftsmanship which is evidenced 
in his four drawings. Particularly in numbers one and two, of figures, 
does he show delicacy of line and the power to model the subtle 
curves of a body. It is in the rather unpretentious paintings, such 
as Old Smokehouse that this painter achieves effects which are 
most pleasing. Here he has sensed the infinite variation of light as 
it strikes the uneven surface of an old cement wall, and has created 
an effect that is striking. One or two of the nudes, /ntimacy particu- 
larly, is well painted, with color, restrained and an interesting design 
composed. There is unmistakable vitality in the work of Cagle. One 
looks forward to the time when his color becomes more controlled 


VER thirty years ago Cadwallader Washburn turned from oil 

painting to etching. Now, after having established a reputa- 
tion on his black and whites, he has again taken up his brush, and 
his results can be seen on display at the Macbeth Gallery. Still 
adhering to the lessons he learned trom Chase and Sorolla, his 
teachers, he paints in a traditional manner. His subjects are the 
sea and rocks, fish, still-life, and portraits of old men smacking of 
the sea—things and people he knows familiarly from his home in 
the Canary Islands. 

Though he adds nothing new plastically, Washburn paints solidly 
with the flashing strokes and the luminous colors of his predecessors. 
He evidently has remembered the favorite admonition of Chase 
who taught that good painting was made by brushwork and not by 
drawing. For it is surprising to see how this draughtsman, after 
having confined himself for three decades to the etched line, has 
depended exclusively on pigment and brushstroke for his dashing 
canvases 


ALI TYPES” is the name of the exhibition of thirty drawings 

by Martha Sawyers now at the Sterner Galleries. To an amaz- 
ing degree this young artist has captured their strength and char- 
acter in her bold treatment of these native heads. Using a crayon 
of neutral or brownish color with only occasional touches of pastel 
greens or yellows, the tone is quiet, but she has obtained a sense ol 
movement and action which makes them live. They range from 
Balinese dancers, coolies and beggar children to examples of high 
caste types of Peking. One of the most powerful portrays an old 
woman from Peking, full of the enigmatical wisdom of the Oriental, 
fairly breathing with life. Never does this artist let the picturesque 
element in her subject override its real meaning. What might have 
been a group of sketches, the souvenir of an agreeable trip to the 
Orient, is actually a documentation of types, surely and penetrat- 
ingly rendered. 


HE fluent style of Peggy Dodds finds admirable expression in 

her pastel drawings now on view at the Argent Galleries. The 

quaintness of the early 1900's appears in several examples, and she 

interprets the era with humor and charm, particularly in 1905, the 

portrait of a lady with an unforgettable hand-painted china lamp 
(Continued on page 24) 
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THE ART NEWS 


Second Annual Picasso Festival 
(Continued from page 11) 


nude, bathed in a dazzling light, sets forth its architectural bulk 
as a monument to the human form. 

Picasso continued to probe the mysteries of fundamental struc- 
ture and space which he had penetrated in his early Cubist paint- 
ings by the destruction of the single point of view in favor of the 
multiple or movable which created a space comprehended by the 
mind, and by the eve only intellectually. Thus he neither renounced 
the profile for the full face, nor the full face for the profile. He dis- 
covered that 1t was possible to render both, multiplying even further 
all the possible aspects of one thing. His experiments in Cubist ab- 
stractions continued until he turned completely from rationalism to 
intuition and the resultant cult of the spontaneous. He began to un- 
bend his straight lines and sharp angles and twisted them into fluid 
streams that, like the enchaining outlines of the Fauves, both de- 
scribe and enclose form. The process of painting begins to be re- 
garded as the concrete integration of a dream. Christian Zervos 
quotes Picasso as saying, “Lach time | undertake a picture | have 
the sensation of throwing myself into space.” Fear lest his vision 
escape him before he fixes it in visual objectivity, led to rapid execu- 
tion and soon his canvas becomes mainly the recipient of his dynamic 
impulse, a disastrous method for a little master but one that is ex- 
tremely productive for an artist with the uncanny ability of a 
Picasso or a Matisse. 

This development which took place during the early thirties is 
admirably illustrated by the paintings in the Valentine Gallery. In 
Portrait d'une Femme, 1932, Picasso has not yet fully emancipated 
himself from the rigid structure of his Cubist paintings but has 
already discovered a bold fluidity for his newly intense areas of color. 
Almost a complete negation of the calculated order of Cubism is 
made in the marvelously dashing painting of 1934, called Chapeau 
Rouge after the insouciant splash of crimson which sits on the sum- 
mit of a composite figure. The painting is extremely sensuous in 
color, despite the white background which actually is subtly varied 
with faint tints, and in the tactile impression made by the heavy, 
liquid impasto. This painting, which so brilliantly combines cer- 
tain elements of abstraction and representation, is the apotheosis 
of intuitive painting and the standard of an artist who insists that 
We see, as We can in this painting, the same image in different plans. 
Picasso does not describe the twentieth century; he symbolizes it. 


The Dix-Huitieme in Full Glory 
(Continued from page 10/ 


However, it is the tradition counter to Watteau’s which deserves 
the last word here. Represented in the showing by two of the great 
still-lifes of its founder, Chardin, but otherwise in the minority, it 
is nevertheless sufficiently formidable to uphold itself with credit. 
La Nappe Blanche is one of the most important compositions by 
the first artist really to seek out the secrets of the inner relationship 
of form, to begin to probe analytically into the objective content 
of materia—in other words, to take up that branch of art which 
afterward had to await Cézanne to be fully uncovered. Whatever 
are the tactile and sensory values of this crackling linen, this frag- 
rant wine and delectable sausage on shining silver, they fall away 
before the extraordinary divining of the vast importance of these 
things in relation to themselves and to other things. It is by no 
means the least amusing deduction from a study of the French 
eighteenth century masters that this Parisian bon bourgeois of a 
Chardin knew more about achieving his end in painting than the 
inhibited Watteau from the north or the capitulating Frago from 
the south: while executing little jewels of genre scenes for his public, 
he went on painting “arrangements” for himself—and for posterity. 

It would be impossible here to take account individually of the 
fifty-odd pictures in this important exhibition. But I cannot leave 
it without drawing special attention to such works as the delight- 
fully unaffected Portrait of the Artist's Daughter in which the fre- 
quently hackneyed Mme. Vigée-Le Brun is entirely herself and a 
true descendant of the spirit of the brothers LeNain, as well as the 
two fine Prudhons—one a perfect bridge to the gap between Cor- 
reggio and Courbet in the painting of the female nude, the other 4 
a herald of the arrangements in black and silver of Whistler and 
of those in blue by Picasso. The sum total is a triumph of the dix- 
huitiéme. 
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COMING AUCTIONS 


Offerman Collection of Armor and Gothic Art 


ry iil well-known collection of European arms and armor formed 

| by the late Theodore Offerman will be dispersed at public sale 
at the American Art Association-Anderson Galleries by order of 
the National City Bank of New York, executor of his estate, on the 
afternoons of November 11 and 12, followed by a third session on 
the afternoon of November 13 comprising Gothic and Renaissance 
art which is the property of Mrs. Theodore Offerman and sold by 
her order; the entire collection will be on exhibition from Novem- 
ber 6. The Offerman arms and armor is one of the most important 
collections of its kind and contains examples acquired from distin- 
guished collections and European armories. One of the most valu- 
able items and a rarity at public sale is a complete suit of the fluted 
armor called Maximilian armor after the Emperor who introduced 
the Milanese style into Germany; it dates from about 1520 and com- 
prises helmet, body defenses, gauntlets, and sabatons. One of the 








OFFERMAN SALE: 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


\ LATE FIFTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH GOTHIC TAPESTRY 


principal head defenses of the sale is an Italian 1400 helmet (bar- 
bute) of plain polished steel resembling the perfected Corinthian 
casque of the Greeks, executed by Antonio Missaglia. 

The collection presents a remarkable series of French eighteenth 
century featherweight pages’ swords and court swords, the beauti- 
fully worked hilts often decorated with portrait busts as carefully 
chased and skilfully modeled as cameo heads. Rapiers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries have blades by such well-known 
masters as Pietro Caino of Milan, Hortuno Aguir of Toledo, Johanis 
Tesche of Solingen, and Andrea Ferara of Belluno. Two left-handed 
daggers and an English kidney dagger of about 1660 are of note. 

\mong the firearms one of the most noteworthy examples is a 
Scottish snaphaunce pistol, all steel and with ram’s horn butt; the 
lock, which is on the left indicating that the pistol was used by a 
left-handed marksman, is dated 1662. Other of the Highland pistols 
exhibit the Celtic strapwork which marks them with a distinctly 
national character. An English flintlock pistol is especially interest- 
ing for the gold plaque engraved with the heraldic arms of the Duke 
of Gloucester, son of George II. The processional pole arms and 
other shafted weapons include an Austrian couteau de bréche, dated 
1504, carried by the guard of the Emperor Maximilian I; the knife- 
like blade is etched with the Imperial initials, heraldic arms, and an 
INscription. 


Other distinguished items of arms and armor include an Italian 
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OFFERMAN SALE 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


XIV CENTURY CRUCIFIXION; ETCHED GERMAN BREASTPLATI 


seventeenth century half armor decorated with wide engraved and 
gilded foliations, worn by an officer of the Papal Guard. A helmet 
(morion) of the State Guard of Christian II, Elector of Saxony 
(1591-16011), is etched and gilded on a russet ground with the arms 
of Saxony, and the Archmarshalcy of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The Gothic and Renaissance art comprises stone sculptures and 
wood carvings, bronze crucifixes, stained glass, tapestries and tex- 
tiles, paintings, and carved oak and walnut furniture; also a fine 
group of ship models, one being an Admiralty model of a British 
second-rate man of war, planked and ribbed throughout, with 
bronze guns in the hinged portholes and a carved warrior figurehead. 
One of the finest of the Gothic sculptures is a French limestone 
Crucifixion group beneath a crocketed arch. Other notable items are 
a Spanish sixteenth century gold and silk needlepainted crimson 
velvet chasuble, a Brussels Renaissance tapestry depicting the story 
of Apelles, a small painting by the Spanish late fifteenth century 
Master of La Seo de Urgel representing God the Father in richly 
jeweled robes, holding the body of the dead Christ upon His knees. 
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The Messenger Collection of Currier e Tves 
COLLECTION of Currier & Ives lithographs, property of the 
late Maria Gerard Messenger of Pleasantville, New York, 
will be dispersed at public auction at the Plaza Art Galleries on the 


| evening of November 12 following exhibition from November 7 








The sale consists of one hundred and ninety-five lots embracing 
approximately four hundred prints most of which are small folios. 
Among these we find such interesting prints as /ce Boat Race on the 
Hudson; several of the small folio clipper ships; and many winter 
scenes such as Frozen Up, Maple Sugaring and others. 

In the large folio group, we find a beautiful impression of New 
England Winter Scene. The extremely rare New England Scenery; 
The Road—W inter; American Winter Scenes—Morning, and View 
on Long Island are also included. Of special interest is the rare up- 
right folio Winter Moonlight. 


+ ™~ . . %4 ‘ . y 
New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 21) 
as one of the background accessories. Demon Rum also has had a 
fascination for her, as is evidenced by Drink Triumphs and one or 
two other moral comments on the results of overindulgence. Mrs. 


Dodds has a rhythmic line and appealing color to aid her in her 
researches into the past, and the exhibition reflects her animated 


approach to her subject. 
In the paintings by Anne Colman also at the Argent Galleries, 
the outstanding interest lies in her compositions, using such un- 


picturesque material as a paper mill, a cement plant and a group of | 


gas tanks in juxtaposition with a garish little emporium of pleasure 
called Club Hollywood. The quality of her color is that of a litho- 
graph, and her still-life studies are flat and posterish, but in the 
landscape compositions her style is freer and vastly more original. 
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Antiques & Reproductions 
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All-American Art Gallery ... devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of na- 
tive artists of note and promise. A 
unique service to collectors, whose in- 
quiries are invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St.. New York 
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J. B. NEUMANN 


509 Madison Avenue, New York 


BELLINI 


Paintings & Works of Art 


LUNGARNO SODERINI 3 
FLORENCE, ITALY 











CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 







SELECTED PAINTINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


MILCH 


GAALERIECS 
108 West 57 St., N.Y. 





EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


GALLERY 


American Woman’s, 
Architectural League, 1 
Art Students’ League, 2 
Brooklyn Museum 
Columbia University 
Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Museum of Living Art 


100 Washington Square 


Museum of Modern 
Art, 14 W. 40 
Museum of the 
City of New York 


New School, 66 W. 12 


New York Public Library 
Pen and Brush Club, 16 E. to 


Rockefeller Center 
610 Fifth Ave.... 
Whitney Museum, 10 W 


a oey we ee 
Ackermann, 50 E. 57 
American Place, 509 
Arden, 400 Park 
Argent, 42 W. 57 
Artists, 33 W.8 
Babcock, 38 E. 57. 
Boyer, 69 E. 57 
Brummer, 53 E. 57 
Buchholz, 3 W. 46. 


Carstairs, 11 E. 57 


Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 


Decorators Club, 745 Fi 
Decorators Picture, 554 
Downtown, 113 W. 13.. 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57.. 
East River, 358 E. 57 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 
Findlay, 8 E. 57 


French Art, 51 E. 57 
Freund, 50 E. 57. 


Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 


Grand Central, 1 E. 51 
Harriman, 125 E. 57 
Harlow, 620 Fifth. . 
Keppel, 71 E. 57. 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57.... 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth. 
John Levy, 1 E. 57 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 57 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57... 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57.. 
Matisse, 51 E. 57... 
Guy Mayer, 41 E. 57. 
Midtown, 605 Madison 
Milch, 108 W. 57...... 
Montross, 758 Fifth.... 
Morton, 130 W. 57..... 
Neumann, 509 Madison 
Newhouse, 5 E. 57.... 


Nierendorf, 21 E. 57... 
Partridge, 6. W. 56.. 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57. 
Pers, 62 BH. $0. <.5... 
Progressive, 428 W. 57 
Reinhardt, 730 Fifth 


Schaeffer, 61 E. 57..... 
Schwartz, 507 Madison 
Jacques Seligmann & Co 
Diprer, 0.6. SJ... 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth 
Sullivan, 460 Park..... 
Tricker, 19 W. 57..... 
Uptown, 249 W. End 
Valentine, 32 E. 57... 
Walker, 108 E. 57..... 
H. D. Walker, 38 E. 57 
Westermann, 24 W. 48.. 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 
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Madison : 


Vartin Gambee, 





EXHIBITION DURATION 


353 W. 57 Paintings and Sculpture, to Dec. 1 
5 k. 40...Karl Edelmann: Watercolors, to Nov. 13 
2. Fey Bee .Murals by Members, to Nov. 13 | 
Net 


v Rooms. 
Contemporary Russian 
Society of Painters 


Architecture, 
Annual Exhibition, to Nov. 15 
....+Mansfield Collection, to Nov. 14 
Rugs and Carpets, to Dec. 5 
Excavations at Nishapur, to Dec. 12 


Hans Arp: Paintings, to Nov. 20 


William Edmondson to Dec. 1 


Sculpture, 
Berenice Abbott: Photographs, to Dec. 6 
Posters of the World War, Nov. 10-Nov. 16 
.Ann Mantell 

.100 Books and Manuscripts, to Nov. 
Pere. at Paintings by Members, to Nov. 30 


Society of American Etchers: Prints, to Nov. 30 
.8 ....-American Paintings, Nov. 10-Dec. 12 


+ * * 


..Joe Jones: Paintings, to Nov. 18 
Peter Scott: Paintings, to Dec. 1 
an ae Paintings, to Dec. 27 
.Angéle Watson: Paintings, to Nov. 20 

{nne Colman, Peggy Dodds: Paintings, to Nov. 15 
Jennings Tofel; Paintings, to Nov. 15 

, ee ee ee American Paintings, to Nov. 30 
Emma Lu Davis: Paintings, to Nov. 20 
Francois Pompon: Sculpture, to Dec. 31 
Lehmbruck: Sculpture, to Nov. 29 
Modigliani: Drawings, to Nov. 29 
Vorisot: Seven Mediums, Nov. o-Dec. 4 
Marv Boomer, Burwash: Paintings, to Nov. 13 
fth Ave H. Hanatschek: Paintings, to Nov. 17 
Madison Rooms for Paintings, Nov. 10-Dec. 4 
Jobn Stenvall: Paintings, to Nov. 20 

...Claude Monet: Paintings, to Nov. 13 

..Ben-Zion: Paintings, to Nov. 15 
Lois Williams: Paintings, to Nov. 14 
Charles Hovey Pepper: Paintings, to Nov. 13 
..Laurencin: Paintings, to Nov. 30 

Sculpture by Nura, to Nov. 30 

Vodern French Paintings, to Nov. 15 

.Arnold Wiltz: Paintings, to Nov. 15 
..Founder’s Exhibition, to Nov. 18 

George Wright: Watercolors, Nov. 9-20 

Se ee American Paintings, to Nov. 15 
Constable and the Landscape, Nov. 9-30 
Prints by Twelve Modern Masters, to Dec. 1 


Be rthe 


.Prints by Old Masters, Nov. 10-30 | 


.Albert Sterner: Paintings, to Nov. 30 

A Century of Lithographs, 1815-1015, to Nov. 13 
Charles Prendergast: Paintings, to Nov. 13 

ik dsapatewa ee Old Masters, to Nov. 29 

.... 1 chelitchew: Paintings, to Nov. 22 

..Old and Modern Masters, to Dec. 1 
Cadwallader Washburn 
ee Te Rouault: Paintings, Nov. 9-Dec. 4 
Edmund Blampied: Paintings, Nov. 8-Dec. 4 
ares Paul Mommer: Paintings, Nov. 5-22 
..Contemporary American Paintings, Nov. 8-30 
eee? es Latta Kingan: Paintings, to Nov. 13 
.M. Bowles, G. E. Ivy: Watercolors, to Nov. 13 
....Max Weber: Paintings, to Nov. 27 
ste Berthold Ordner: Wire Sculpture, to Nov. 15 
Dario Rappaport: Paintings, to Nov. 15 

Sere oe Theodore Lux: Paintings, to Nov. 11 
English XVIII Century Furniture, to Nov. 30 
.George Morris: Paintings, to Nov. 15 
.Modern French Paintings, to Dec. 31 

éianin 5 aoe Members: Paintings, to Nov. 6 
English XVIII Century Paintings, to Nov. 21 
Vestchersky: Paintings, Nov. 9-30 

; .Frans Hals: Paintings, Nov. 9-23 
..William Rogers: Drawings, Nov. 8-22 
beats Picasso: Paintings, to Nov. 20 
Wurtzel: Paintings, Nov. 8-15 
.Stow, Arenson: Paintings, Nov. 8-20 

....Borts Chaliapin: Paintings, Nov. 10-30 
..-Charles Cagle: Paintings, to Nov. 13 

Charles Harsanyi; Paintings, to Dec. 3 
veeeeeese++Picasso: Paintings, Nov. 8-27 

Second Anniversary Show of Paintings, Nov. 10-28 
Mervin Jules: Paintings, to Nov. 20 

..Fassbender: Photographs, to Nov. 17 

Collected Prints and Drawings, to Nov. 13 
David-Weill Collection, Nov. 1o-Dec. 17 


1merican Impressionists, to Nov. 28 | 
to Dec. 3 | 


Paintings, to Nov. 11 | 


Paintings, to Nov. 15 | 
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Abstract Paintings and Sculpture 


GEORGE L. K. MORRIS 


TO NOVEMBER 14 
—GALLERY— 


Georgette Passedoit 


121 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PAUL 


REINHARDT 


GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 








ALBERT 


STERNER 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


KLEEMANN 


ams 38 East 57th St., New York aummmms 
EDMUND Nov. 8-Dee, 4 


BLAMPIED 


Oils and Watercolors 
Antique Chinese Porcelains 
GUY MAYER GALLERY 


4| East 57th St. New York 








Travels in the American West 
WATERCOLORS BY 


B. ELLIS STOW 


November 8-20 


STUDIO GUILD 720 Fitth Ave 


New York 


DOWNTOWN 


WATERCOLORS AND GOUACHES BY 


JOHN STENVALL 


TO NOVEMBER 20 


AYATIVO 


113 WEST 13th ST—NEW YORK 


Ferargil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St... New York 
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She needlework covering of the George | 
armchair from Mallett & Sons, London, is 
appropriate in its rich design to the elab- 


orately carved frame, which is of ash. It was 
made circa 1720, and shows the influence of 
the late Queen Anne style. 





RALPH HYMAN 


SPECIALIST IN 
ANTIQUE SILVER 
& OLD 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 


MEMBER BRITISH ANTIQUE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


63, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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She original needlework covers this magnifi- 


cent Chippendale elbow chair from Gill and 
Reigate, London. Harmony of line and mass 
distinguishes this piece of embroidery 
unobtainable in the necessary repeat of 


a woven fabric. 


She George | chair from The Spanish Art Gallery, London, is 

covered with contemporary yellow ground needlework of a 

floral design. Side borders of the embroidery continue the 

floral pattern on a blue ground. This chair, with its solid splat 
back, was used at a desk 


She tall-back chair from Schmitt Brothers, typical of the 

Queen Anne style, was made in the reign of George |, in 1725 

The vogue for needlework coverings for upholstery began 

under Queen Anne, and has continued until today as the most 
appropriate for this style. 


Org silk brocade covers the English armchair of white and 

gold, which is so clearly influenced in its design by the French 

taste. Its daintiness is in accord with the delicacy of the chair's 
carving. From Edwards and Sons, London. 





STONER 
& EVANS | 


LIMITED 


The Finest 


Old English 


and Continental 


Porcelain & Pottery 


3 KING ST., ST. JAMES’S 


LONDON, $§.W.1 
Cables: ‘‘Talofa, Piccy, London” 








(CHURCHILL'S 
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“ OldGlas \ 


Egyptian 
Venetian 
Continental 


Old English & Irish 


for Collections or for Use 


2nd Edition of our Catalogue with 
Supplement and 200 illustrations, $1.25, 
Supplement and plates only 25 cents. 


Catalogue of Exhibition 
“HISTORY IN GLASS” 
10/6. Illustrated 21/-. 


Arthur Churchill, Ltd. 


34 High Street, Marylebone 
LONDON 





EDWARDS & SONS 


(of Regent Street) LTD. 
Established 1853 


Visitors to Londan are 
invited to call and see 
the old Georgian house 
once the home of Wil- 
liam Blake, which we 
have now taken at 17 
South Molton Street. 
Here we are offering 
fine pieces of old 
English furniture at 
prices which insure a 
quick turnover and 
a constantly changing 
selection. Enquiries 
by mail will receive 
our prompt attention. 


_17 SOUTH MOLTON ST., W. | 


Telephone: Mayfair 7048 
Cables: Edwardsons, London 





Printed by WNU, New York 
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THE MOST 
Acquisitive 
PEOPLE 
ON EARTH 


WE no longer are surprised when people 
tell us, confidentially, that they use 
The New Yorker as sort of a tip sheet tor 


personal shopping. 


LocicALLy, Our readers are the very 
keenest samplers of the opportunities 
this city offers. They are our sub- 
scribers because they delight in partici- 
pating in metropolitan life. They want 
to laugh with us over New York’s foibles 
and ponder with us on its follies. They 
also want to see things and buy things. 
They depend upon us to let them know 


the opening of “I’d Rather be Right” — 


about the spiral bar at the International 


Casino—and even about the silliest little 
things, such as where to buy waste bas- 


kets or Christmas cards. 


IN sHorT, they count on us to tell them 
of all the things which are changing, and 
remind them of things which have 
remained unchanged so long that hardly 


any one remembers where they are, or why. 


ALMOST every page of every issue of 
The New Yorker suggests action. One of 
the most interesting kinds of action that 
New York offers to sophisticates 1s the 
buying of merchandise and services. As 
the responsible articulators of the city’s 
humors, much of our editorial attention 


tf ocuses upon buying opportunities. 


To DECORATORS, and to those who offer 
ob jects of art, our pages can provide a 
smooth introduction to a most discrim- 


inating group of New York shoppers. 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK 
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FRANS HALS "FISHER BOYS” 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS, BY FRAN®S HALS 


NOVEMBER 9 TO 23 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE GRADUATE FINE ARTS 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


61-63 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR MESSRS. D. KATZ. DIEREN, HOLLAND EST 


LISE 
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